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Bulgarian Modern Poetry 

By Barbara L. Rang, Tomah High School, Tomah, WI 54660 

Grade: 1 1 to Adult 

Objectives: 

The student will be able 

—to comprehend phrase meanings. 

—to interpret figurative language. 

—to recognize connotation of words. 

—to identify mood, tone and emotion. 

—to perceive general main ideas. 

—to recognize how translation may affect the poet's work. 

—to see how modem Bulgarian poetry has been affected by its country's history. 



Strategies: 

The introduction to the unit could begin with a discussion of the poetry and politics essay at the 
end of this study unit. Another method might begin with an informal discussion on the fall of the Berlin 
Wall in 1989 or with a discussion of the students' knowledge of Communism. Depending on the time 
this unit is used, an interdisciplinary study could be made with a social studies department. Whatever 
the introductory method used, the poems supplied are then assigned with the students answering the 
questions related to poem. Students may work alone or in small groups. If the class is small, the class 
may go through the material together. 

Materials: 

The material provided may be enough, but the teacher may choose to use other materials. 

Other options may include guest speakers from former Communist countries, library research/ Internet 
information, or photographic slides from these countries which would give the students a feeling 
of the place and people they are studying. 

Evaluation: 

The instructor may 1) use the students' written responses to the questions as a way of evaluating 
their understanding of the poetry read or 2) design a quiz/test to assess the students' understanding 
of the material and concepts outlined in "Objectives. " 
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Bulgarian Modern Poetry 
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An introductory study unit based on poems by four modern poets. 

Poetry, by its very nature of figurative language, is a challenge to interpret. However, 
when one deals with foreign poetry, one must consider another element-translation. To demon- 
strate this point, what follow are two translations of Boris Histov's poem The Plane Is Late. 
Histov, a modern Bulgarian poet, discusses the political situation in his country during the time 
of Communist control, but notice how the translators choose to express his ideas. Although the 
other poems in this unit are presented in one translation only, it should be remembered that 
they, too, would vary depending on the translator. The essence of the poetry, however— its 
message, its meaning, is still at the core of each translation. 



The Plane Is Late 

Boris Histov (b. 1945) 

(Histov, Lecture) 

We're waiting at the airport where the sun 
pours down like fire, numbing and bathing us in sweat. 
We should have left here hours ago and be somewhere 
far away, but the plane has not arrived; the plane is late. 

I wish its polished wings would show up there 
in that fiery realm as proof of its existing states; 

In vain the raven, in his tailcoat, splits the air, 
making a hole for the plane to penetrate. 

We guzzle coffee and poke around at the news; 
the chocolate melts; the tearful kids are brown. 

We sent Daedalus and his son to investigate, 
but they've found nothing and do not yet return. 

The pilot once reported from a place unknown 
that our lives would be different, 
and then his voice went dead. 

We dream that over paradise we fix and then bail out 
with pure white parachutes opening overhead. 

We are cut off by wires that surround the landing field: 
the air resounds with each departing flight. 

We tear up our tickets, for we have lost all hope. 

Then (we) settle down like animals for the night. 

When the plane appears, like an angel it will descend 
from heaven; and old men will race to make it secure, 
but I, for one, will be no more: my skull will be 
a house for crickets, with pebbles for furniture. 



For discussion: 

1. Underline the phrases that refer to heat. 
What might the fire imagery represent? 

2. "Daedalus and his son" is an allusion to 
what mythological story? What happened 
to Daedalus' son? 

3. The people look to the sky for a plane. 
What might the plane symbolize? 

4. What will happen when the plane arrives? 
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The Plane Is Late 

Boris Histov (b. 1945) 

(Histov, Wings of the Messenger 57) 

We're gathered at the airport upon which the sun 
leaks flame and pounds us, and drowns us in sweat— 
we should have flown out of here forever, long ago. 
But the plane is late, the plane is late. 

I wish its polished wings would shimmer at least, 
in the blazing air— that we might know it exists. 
Showing his black tailcoat, the raven vainly labors 
to dig a hole through which the plane might pass. 

We rinse out guts with coffee, pick at the news. 

The chocolate melts; the children cry brown tears. 
We sent Daedalus and his son, but no one 
has come back to tell us why it's late. 

The pilot called from some place, to promise 
another life is waiting for us— we heard no more. 
And now we imagine, flying over paradise, how 
our souls descend in white parachutes. 

In neighboring airports, from which barbed wire 
keeps us, planes take off every second, they 
batter the skies. And, utterly hopeless, we tear up 
our tickets, to wait for the night, compliant as cows. 

Probably it will come, and, like an angel appear, 
men grow old will start after it, the wings bent, 
but I myself will be no longer— my head by then 
will be a cricket's house, furnished in pebbles. 

(Translated by Roland Flint, Betty Grinberg, Lyubomir Nicolov) 



For discussion: 

1. Which translation of the poem The Plane Is Late do you prefer? Why? 

2. Poet Boris Histov wants "real life to come into the country." What is "real life"? 

How does the poem express this idea? 

3. Histov's literary work was confiscated during the Communist regime, and he was imprisoned for a 
time for his literary efforts. Why would the Party deem him and his writing "a threat" to be sequesterd? 

4. Is this a poem of hope or hopelessness? Explain your response. 
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The Wall 

Boris Histov (b. 1945) 

(Histov, Wings of the Messenger 67) 

I will still live— even I have one arm, 
and I will be happy just this was left to me. 

I will warm myself with a single leaf in the winter, 
and from leaves I will make my sandals. 

We were on our way to break down the wall 
and to bum up in the square like straw, 
but down one hole I lost my friend, 
and after him the others— two by two. 

Then not thinking that I came to live, 

I shut my eyes— to have no witnesses, 

and pounded and scratched and whined against it 

till blood began to drip from my hands. 

And at the end, having fainted in the wild weeds, 

I secretly wept from fear and insult— 
if you shout something, there's no one to hear you, 
what you write down, there's no one to see. 

Then I exhaled the last of my hopes, 
and I myself cut off my sprouting wings. 

What is man, if a little mouse 
can escape beneath the wall with ease! 

But life ends, bubbling away like soda— 
everything else is wind and poems. 

And if now I were to shout, freely, 

I would shout only: "I shout." 

If I had any strength in hand, 
and had to write some word, 

I would write bravely on the wall: 

"This is a wall" and nothing else. 



For discussion: 

1. In the third stanza what is the poet striking against? 
Denotatively (actually)? Connotatively (symbolically)? 

2. Underline lines that show despair. 

3. In the last two stanzas what does the poet mean when 
he says "And if now I were to shout freely, I would shout 
only 'I shout'" and "I would write bravely on the wall: 
'This is a wall' and nothing else"? 

4. Some people may think the poet is a man who has 
been broken. What do you think? 
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In the Prison Cell of the Mouth 

Blaga Dimitrova (b. 1922) 

(Shurbanov np) 
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How did you allow that tongue of yours— 
wild, unbroken, leaping 
over the toothed fence— 

to be tamed? 

It licks words 

like a tiger licks its wounds 
but in a locked cell. 

Vocation suddenly 
boiling in its blood 
a roar about to erupt— 

Its own jailer, 
fiercely biting into itself. 

Silence streams down. 

Behind the teeth the tongue bleeds. 



For discussion: 

1. Underline words that show imprisonment. Circle images of suffering. 

2. Define "vocation." What is Blaga Dimitrova's vocation? 

3. What is being kept in the "prison cell of the mouth"? Why? 

4. Once the Communist Party took control, writing, among other things, was suppressed in so far as 
only the Party line could be augmented. Many writers "felt bad that they may have allowed this sup- 
pression to have happened (Shurbanov np). " Does this poem express such a thought? If so, summarize 
in your own words the poem's central message. 
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Theatre Appeal 

Konstantin Pavlov (b. 1933) 
(Shuibanov np) 
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We shall take our leave. The old actors. 

Both these and those. 

From our multiple self-repetition: 

"Remember how I killed you?" 

"Remember how you killed me?" 

Murder becomes theatre: 
the dead are given the floor. 

But!~ 

no harsh words for the murderer! 

We don't need such a play, 
so I appeal: 

Let the negative characters 
show mercy 

to their positive brethren. 

There's no other way out, 
such as Revenge. 

And, in general, 

this theatre is no longer ours. 

Let's take up our own bodies; 
both these and those. 

Without tears 

and without theatricality. 

Farewell all. 

For discussion: 

1. The poet uses the theatre as his metaphor; it may represent a stage to present a play 
titled Communism. What might the following words/phrases mean connotatively? 

a. "old actors" 

b. "multiple self-repetition: 'Remember how I killed you? Remember how you killed me?"' 

c. "Murder becomes theatre, the dead are given the floor. " 

d. "negative characters" 

e. "positive brethren" 

2. Consider how the following phrases can have more than one meaning: 

a. "Theatre Appeal " 

b. " Murder becomes theatre : the dead are given the floor." 

c. And, in general, this theatre is no longer ours. " 

2. Think in terms of the Communist Party: After more than fifty years, it lost its power over the Bulgar- 
ian nation. Their play, their drama, is over, and now it is time to "break the set." What advice does 
the poet give? 

3. The poem can be interpreted with no knowledge of the poet's background of living in a Communitst 
nation. What then would be the play/drama in this theatre? The poet is saying good-bye to what? 



(Untitled) 

IvanTeofilov (b. 1931) 

(Shurbanov np) 

Let's use our wisest tools, 
to deconstruct the foundations of pain 
before its edifice 
has reached its final form. 

Amidst the flickering outlines 
of spiritual ruins 

let's gather the remains ofNobility 
so that its Triumphal arch may rise again. 

Let's pull down the selfish wall 

dividing my home from yours 

so that neither our suppers nor our thoughts be secret. 

Let's lift the fallen bread, 

and in the custom of our ancestors,** 

let's kiss it with a sense of guilt. 

If we can do nothing better, 
let's at least recall 
what has been done already 

by man 
for man. . . 



Notes: 

*Under the Communist regime people could not express 
their thoughts openly for fear of being harassed or 
punished. 

**These lines may be referring to the custom of giving a 
piece of bread dabbed in salt to each house guest as a sign 
of welcome and insurance that the hosts would provide 
the best they could for them. 
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For discussion: 

1. Underline words/phrases that refer to life before 
the "building" (Communism) fell. Describe what 
the poet felt life was like under Communist rule. 

2. At one time Sophia, Bulgaria, was liken 

to Paris, France (Gavrilova np). Thus, when the 
poet refers to a "Triumphal arch," he may be 
alluding to what famous structure? 

3. The poet wants people to begin life anew. He 
asks them to "use our wisest tools" and "gather the 
remains ofNobility" to build a new society. What 
might some of these "tools" be? What might the 
"remains" be "amidst the flickering outlines of 
spiritual ruins"? 

4. What is the poet asking for in the last stanza? 
What has been done already "by man for man"? 
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In the summer of 1997, while on a Fulbright-Hays program, I met a teenage girl at the 
American College, a high school in Sophia, Bulgaria. During our conversation I found that she 
really enjoyed reading Robert Frost's poems, her favorite Mending Wall. She had even memo- 
rized it~without it being a class requirement! 

As you read the poem, consider why it would appeal to people in Eastern Europe— espe- 
cially since the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 and the political ramifications that followed in the 
Eastern block countries. 



Mending Wall 

Robert Frost (b. 1874 d. 1963) 

{Complete Poems of Robert Frost 47^8) 

Something there is that doesn't love a wall. 

That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it. 

And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 

And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 

The work of hunters is another thing; 

I have come after them and made repair 
Where they have left not one stone on a stone. 

But they would have the rabbit out of hiding. 

To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I mean. 

No one has seen them made or heard them made. 
But at spring mending-time we find them there. 

I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 
And set the wall between us once again. 

We keep the wall between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen to each. 

And some are loaves and some so nearly balls 
We have to use a spell to make them balance; 
'Stay where you are until our backs are turned!' 
We wear our fingers rough with handling them. 
Oh, just another kind of outdoor game. 

One on a side. It comes to little more: 

There where it is we do not need the wall: 

He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 

And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him 

He only says, 'Good fences make good neighbors.' 

spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 

If I could put a notion in his head: 

'Why do they make good neighbors? Isn't it 
Where there are cows? But here there are 
no cows. 

Before I built a wall I'd ask to know 



What I was walling in or walling out. 

And to whom I was like to give offense. 

Something there is that doesn't love a wall. 

That wants it down.' I could say 'Elves' to him. 

But it's not elves exactly, and I'd rather 
He said it for himself. I see him there 
Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 
In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. 

He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees 
He will not go behind his father's saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

He says again, 'Good fences make good neighbors.' 

For discussion: 

1. Who is the speaker? the other person? 

2. How does the speaker view walls? the other 
person? How did the other person arrive at his 
views? 

3. Underline lines showing 

humor 

expression of new ideas 
not forcing his ideas on others. 

4. To a person whose current history was that 

of a restrictive society like that of Romania/Bulgaria 
pre-1989, what idea/s would appeal to him/her 
in this poem? 
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Politics is a complicated subject, but the following is to provide the literary student 
with some political concepts that may help him/her understand the modern poets presented 
in this unit. 

Prior to 1989, European countries under socialism/Communism were deemed political powers 
governed by the working people. In practice, however, power resided with the socialist party in power. 
Emphasis was on centralizing (govemment/"public" ownership) heavy industrial production and agri- 
culture to satisfy Soviet requirements. Although each family could have a small garden plot for per- 
sonal family needs, eventually, all small land holdings were acquired as well ((Shurbanov np). At first 
the people, with industrial jobs and other employment, were somewhat satisfied, but increased produc- 
tion quotas, food shortages, and government policies that prevented people from congregating in large 
groups unless ordered by the Party leaders, having to obey ten PM curfews, and only publishing work 
along Party lines often led to imprisonment or worse. Finally, dissatisfaction and frustration caused 
worker revolts ("Bulgaria" np). 

Symbolic of this conflict between East and West philosophies was the Berlin Wall. Berlin, badly 
damaged during WW II, was situated within the German Democratic Republic (GDR; also know as 
East Germany). The city was partitioned into East Berlin and West Berlin. The divided city not only 
symbolized the collapse of the German Empire, but also became a focus of the Cold War tensions 
between Western nations led by the United States and the Communist nations led by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR). The Berlin Wall, built by the East Germans in 1961, blocked free access in 
both directions until November 1989. During the time it stood, more than 100 people died attempting to 
cross from East to West Berlin. By the time Germany was unified in October 1990, much of the wall 
had been tom down. Only a few small segments remain as memorials ("Berlin Wall" np). 

In other parts of Eastern Europe, the people, dissatisfied with their socialist governments, saw 
Germany's revolution as inspiration for rectifying their own plight. For instance, Romanians demon- 
strated in Timisoara against the Nicolae Ceausescu's government. Then when Ceausescu tried to 
brutally suppress the antigovemment demonstrations in Timisoara, the army turned against him ( Ro- 
mania np). On December 22, 1 989, he was forced to flee Bucharest with his wife, Elena who, some 
Romanians say, was even worse than her husband (Shurbanov np). They were captured and tried 
secretly, and then executed on December 25. 

The interim ruling body, the Council of National Salvation, led by Ion Iliesecu, revoked many of 
Ceasusescu's repressive policies, and imprisoned some of the leaders of his regime. However, economic 
reform, a rapid de-centralization, has not come quickly enough for some Romanians, and as many as 
two million workers staged a general strike protesting governmental policy in February of 1994, but a 
motion to impeach President Iliescu was rejected in July 1994 ("Romania" np). Today, the people, 
though not striking, are not satisfied with their economic situation and are avidly seeking foreign inves- 
tors/supporters to help them improve their lot. 

Bulgaria, Romania's next-door neighbor, did not take such extreme measures to change its 
political situation despite that during most of the Communist period, under the leadership of Todor 
Zhivkov-secretary of the Communist party from 1954, the country's premier from 1964 to 1971, and 
head of state from 1971 to late 1989, Bulgaria was one of the most restrictive societies among the former 
Soviet satellites ("Bulgaria" np). 

For instance, during the mid-1980's the Zhivkov government had a campaign to make members 
of Bulgarian's Turkish minority assimilate by taking on Slavic names and prohibiting them from speak- 
ing Turkish in public. He also subjected them to other forms of harassment, and during 1989 alone, 
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more than 300,000 Bulgarian Turks crossed the border into Turkey to escape persecution ("Bulgaria" 
np). Late in 1989, Zhivkov was ousted from power and expelled from the Communist party. Replacing 
him was general secretary was the foreign minister Peter T. Mladenov. Under Mladenov's leadership, 
Bulgaria restored the civil rights of Bulgarian Turks and began to institute a multi-party system. In 
June 1990 the Communists, running as the Bulgarian Socialist party, won the nation's first free parlia- 
mentary elections since WW n. Mladenov became president in April but resigned in July, and with 
Communist support the opposition leader Zhelyu Zhelev was chosen to succeed him. Under a new 
constitution providing for direct presidential voting, Zhelev won reelection in January 1992. In Septem- 
ber, after an eighteen-month-long trial, Zhivkov was found guilty of corruption while in office and 
sentenced to seven years in prison (Bulgaria" np). 

After the 1991 elections, Bulgaria began to restructure its economy and enacted a plan to 
return land seized by the Communists to its original owners. The parliament also passed laws allowing 
foreign investment. However, Bulgaria lost many of its traditional markets and its economy suffered. 

In 1994, the socialists returned to power, but their policies of returning to centralization/ slowing down 
privatization resulted in "hyper-inflation" with "the country headed no where (Stefanov np)." In 1996, 
incomes dropped ten to twelve times. This meant that a person making $220 per month could easily see 
his income drop to $32 per month (Stefanov np)! Thus, in January 1996 some violence (no blood shed 
though) broke out, and early elections were called for. In April 1997 a new coalition, the United Demo- 
cratic Forces (UDF), won (Stefanov np). They, like the Romanians, are now privatizing former state- 
owned companies, working on economic improvements, and seeking foreign investors/ supporters. . 
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Dracula: Fact and Fiction 

By Barbara L. Rang, Tomah High School, Tomah, WI 54660 
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Grade: 

1 1 to Adult 

Objectives: 

The student will be able 

—to analyze fictional characters in the story, but at the same time bring about a better 
understanding of real people (Vlad Tepes, ourselves). 

—to comprehend the natural progression of the dramatization of the story. 

—to identify the theme of the story and the idea that underlies and unifies all the 
elements of the story. 

—to learn the necessity of using his/her imagination to enter the experience of the novel. 

-to reveal the author's style and the techniques he used to create his novel which was 
based on the author's background in theatre, his use of friends, and his research. 

Strategies: 

The format will be a talk-show program in which the students will play characters from the 
novel and be "authorities" about author Bran Stoker, vampires, and psychology. One student will also 
be role-playing as host/hostess to provide questions and keep the program going. 

Materials: 

While there are several "watered-down'Vchildren's versions of Dracula, the serious, more mature 
student should read Bram Stoker's unabridged version. 

The other material provided here may be enough, but the teacher may choose to use other 
materials. Other options may include segments from some of the movies based on the Dracula story. 
Those may include Nosferatu: Eine Symphonie des Grauens (a Symphony of Horror), a German 
silent film of 1922; Dracula, starring Bela Lugosi in 193 1 ; and the recent Dracula by Director Francis 
Ford Coppola (Columbia Pictures, 1993) which won three Academy Awards. 

Evaluation: 

The instructor may 1) use a subjective evaluation of the students' knowledge as he/she reveals 
his/her knowledge of the character/novel in the program and/or 2) quiz the students on the novel and 
its history through a written test devised by the teacher. 
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